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Gray and Jenkins’s Latin for Today 
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THE MISUSE OF SACRED THINGS AT ROME! 


I have assembled from Latin authors a large number 
of excerpts bearing on the subject of sacrilege; and it is 
tempting to conclude from these that the Romans were 
a sacrilegious people. Now, though I personally 
believe that this generalization can reasonably be made, 
at least for the period of Rome’s political greatness, I 
hesitate to offer these excerpts as proof, since the period 
covered by Roman history is long, and the number of 
my instances may seem relatively small. Moreover, 
persistent mention of acts of sacrilege may, in itself, 
be an argument against their prevalence, especially 
since Roman writers refer to them with disgust and 
horror. 

In any study of ancient life, it is important to place 
oneself in the times described; in no phase of Roman 
life is this more necessary than in the field of religion, 
where ancient concepts are so often at variance with 
those of our own day. Still we must remember that, 
fundamentally, the religious instinct which urges man 
to place himself in right relations with the force that 
animates the universe! is the same in all ages and 
among all peoples, and, furthermore, that the causes 
which lead him to misuse and abuse his religion are 
basically the same. 

My plan in this paper, then, will be to discuss the 
subject of sacrilege from the Roman point of view. 
I shall first define the term as the Romans themselves 
defined it, and consider briefly the difficulties which 
they experienced with their own definition; then I 
shall have something to say about the probable reasons 
for the prevalence of sacrilege in Rome, adding, in 
passing, a defense of my use of instances from the 
mythological period of Roman history as recorded in 
Livy. My first division of sacrilegious acts will be 
concerned with the pilfering of temples. This will be 
followed by a consideration of the more general in- 
stances of sacrilege, in which I shall describe somewhat 
in detail several of the most notorious cases. Finally, 
I shall have something to say about the Vestal Virgins, 
and shall conclude with a brief analysis of my excerpts, 
with a view to determining the kinds of people who 
committed the acts of sacrilege and their motives in 
committing them. 


The term sacrilegium does not appear before the time 
of Augustus, a fact which seems to point to a higher 
regard for sacred things on the part of the pre-Augustan 
Romans than on the part of their more sceptical de- 
scendants. Fortunately, we are left in little doubt 
about the meaning of the term. Quintilian defines 


1This paper was read at The Twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., May 6-7, 1927. 

laCompare W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, 8-9 (London, Macmillan and Co., rort). 


it as follows?: Sacrilegium est rem sacram de templo 
surripere. The same author shows? that legal quibbles 
might arise over the interpretation of sacer in this 
connection. He discusses the following case: a person 
has stolen from a temple something belonging to a 
private citizen—presumably an object dedicated to 
the god, or money which had been stored there: is 
the act sacrilege or theft? Quintilian holds that it is 
both sacrilege and theft; but we read in Festus‘ that, 
according to the legal authority, Gallus Aelius, that 
which has been dedicated officially, according to the 
established custom of the State, is sacred, but that 
which a private citizen has dedicated on his own ac- 
count is not sacred. Again, we read in Paulus® that 
those who commit outrages against private sacra 
are ‘worse than thieves but better than sacrilegious 
persons’. In its legal sense, then, sacrilege may be de- 
finedasstealing from a temple some sacred object which, 
according to State prescriptions, has been duly and 
officially dedicated to a god. However, as we shall see, 
the word came also to be applied generally to any 
misuse of sacred things. 


In our discussion of the nature and the prevalence of 
sacrilege in Rome we shall take into account the two 
meanings of the term. 


The tendency to commit sacrilegious acts was inter- 
related with, and, in a measure, the result of the influx 
of foreigners into Rome, the decay of the family life, 
and the breakdown of the traditional religion, a break- 
down which resulted from the increasing scepticism 
of the people. This scepticism was not confined to the 
intellectual classes, for even the rabble, as early as 
the time of Plautus, was scoffing at its gods®. This 
irreligious attitude on the part of the masses does not 
preclude their belief in some form of survival of the 


27.3.10. I cite Quintilian from the edition of Edward Bonnell 
(Teubner, Leipzig, 1922). 

37.3.21-25. W. Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People, 36, defines the word sacer as follows: “*...sacer 
is a word of legal ritual, meaning that the place has been made over 
to the deity by certain formulae, accompanied with favourable 
auspices, under the authority of the State..." See also Geor 
Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer?, 386 (Munich, C. H. 
Beck, 1912). 

‘Pages 318-321, in Mueller’s edition, page 424 in Lindsay’s 
edition. 5Digesta 48.13.11.1. 

6Compare Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People, 429; The Roman Festivals of the Republic, 342 (London, 
Macmillan, 1908). That the people of Plautus’s day were irre- 
ligious is the conclusion of G. Colin, Rome et la Gréce de 200 a 
146 avant Jésus-Christ, 343 (Paris, 1905), based on many irreverent 
passages in Plautus. Miss Georgia Williams Leffingwell, Social 
and Private Life at Rome in the Time of Plautus and Terence, 
120-125 (New York, Columbia University Press, 1918), attempts a 
demonstration (which seems to me rather feeble) that the people of 
the period were religious; she cites many passages from Plautus in 
the effort to refute M. Colin's conclusions. Certain it is that the 
Romans of a later time believed that their predecessors were a 
religious people. Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People, 249, writes: ‘*...It was the positive belief of the later 
Romans that both they and their ancestors were religiosissimi 
mortales, full to the brim, that is, of religious instinct, and most 
scrupulous in fulfilling its claims upon them...”" Compare Po- 
lybius 3.1.2; Sallust, Bellum Catilinum 12.3; Cicero, De Natura 
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soul’, for among unthinking peoples survival after 
death is unquestioned. That the Roman people as a 
whole believed that the State religion was the medium 
throtigh which that survival was to be guaranteed I 
do not for a moment believe. 

Among the intellectuals, scepticism was accelerated 
by contact with Greek ideas, for example through the 
plays of Euripides, and the Sacrae Historiae of Euhe- 
merus, translated by Ennius, and by the introduction 
of the Greek philosophical systems, especially the New 
Academy and Epicureanism, which were inimical to 
religion’, We may reasonably suppose that the people 
followed their leaders. The cultured classes read 
Euripides and Lucretius; the people saw the plays of 
Plautus. 

The decay of the old religion is evidenced in a number 
of ways: by the influx into Rome of emotional Oriental 
cults, especially those of Magna Mater and Dionysos, 
and, later, those of Isis and Osiris, Mithras, and others; 
by the wide-spread faith reposed in astrology as a 
substitute for religion, especially in the period of 
the Empire®; by the fact that Augustus found so 
many temples in a state of dilapidation, and so many 
of the priesthoods unoccupied for years, and by the 
fact that he felt it necessary to institute a ‘revival 
of religion’”!®, Varro, even in an earlier age, had to 
recall the very names of the old Roman divinities 
which, far from being worshipped, had been entirely 
forgotten". 

We see traces of this falling away from religion in the 
early books of Livy, and in Plutarch. Gnaeus Mar- 
cius Coriolanus, we recall, went into exile in 491 B. C., 
as the result of the hostility of the plebs". The Vol- 
scians received him hospitably, and he ultimately led 
their army against his native town. When the Romans, 
in their effort to induce Coriolanus to cease hostilities, 
sent priests with their religious regalia as suppliants, 
he turned a deaf ear to their pleas. 

This story and others from Livy which I shall use in 
this paper may or may not be true; but in justification 
of their use let me quote the defense offered" by Pro- 

7Compare Professor George D. Hadzsits, in THe CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 20.168—169, in his review of Franz Cumont, After Life in 
Roman Paganism (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1922). 
Professor Hadzsits writes (169): ‘‘That there was abundance of 
denial, scepticism, doubt, and compromise in the first century 
B. C. and later is, of course, well known to all readers of Lucretius, 
Caesar, Cicero, Horace, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny the Elder, Juvenal, 
and Plutarch, but we are concerned with the beliefs of the great 
masses, and there is not the slightest reason to maintain that the 


instinctive hope of the Italic nature for existence after death was 
quenched”, 

8Compare Samuel Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 529-532 (London, Macmillan and Co., 1904). Car- 
neades, the Sceptic, attracted especially large audiences in Rome in 
155 B. C., when he was an ambassador from the Athenians to 
protest against the payment of a fine of five hundred talents which 
had been imposed by the Romans on the Athenians for the de- 
struction of Oropus. See also Miss Leffingwell, page 116 of the 
work mentioned above, in note 6. _ 

‘Compare Franz Cumont, The Oriental Religions in Roman 
Paganism, English Translation, 162 (Chicago, The Open Court 
Publishing Company, 1911). 

Suetonius, Augustus 30. 

Fowler, The Religious Experience of the Roman People, 103. 
I do not understand how Mr, A. D. Nock, in his article, The Augus- 
tan Restoration, The Classical Review 39 (1925), 62, can write, 
“Religion, then, was in the air, and could not be neglected by a 

ruler eager to regenerate the national spirit..." Nor do I believe 
that Vergil and Horace had the faith in religion which Mr, Nook 


ascribes to them, 


Livy 2.35.6; 2.3012 
WSociety and Politics in Ancient Rome, 44-45 (New York, 


Scribner's, 1909). 


fessor Frank Frost Abbott for using the story of Tan- 
aquil, in his treatment of Women and Public Affairs 
under the Roman Republic (41-76): “‘...The story 
that Tanaquil quieted the people after the death 
of Tarquin by her clever speech from the upper story 
of the palace may be a pure myth; but the Roman of a 
later day, when the legends of the early period grew up, 
evidently thought these situations not improbable,or 
he would not have made them a part of the history 
of Rome’’. 

That Livy’s frequent ascription of scepticism to the 
Romans of the old days may be due to his own scep- 
ticism is suggested by many passages in his History. 
In his Preface, writing about the legends associated 
with the origin of cities, Livy asserts that he will 
neither affirm nor deny these stories—he thus makes 
an effort, at least, to be impartial—, but that he him- 
self discredited them is evident from many passages 
elsewhere. A propos of a story of Rhea and the ex- 
posure of her sons, he writes, ‘But neither gods nor 
men protected either her or her offspring from the 
cruelty of the king’. Again, when Livy recounts the 
appearance of some portent which was regarded as of 
religious significance, he often suggests his own scep- 
ticism!®, 

Plutarch, Cicero, Horace, Seneca, Tacitus, and 
other Roman writers present much material of this 
sort. When Brennus was marching on Rome in 390 
B. C., the people chose Quintus Fabius Ambustus and 
his brother as military tribunes despite the opposition 
of the priests'’, Plutarch, in his life of Fabius!’, 
mentions prodigies which appeared during the Hanni- 
balic War—the usual thunder and lightning, targets 
sweating blood, a rain of stones—, and assures us that 
these prodigies had no effect on Flaminius, and that, 
even after Flaminius had been thrown from his herse, 
he persisted in offering battle. Mithridates, in a letter 
addressed to Arsaces, the Parthian king, in his effort 
to induce Arsaces to join him against the Romans, 
accused the latter of having no regard for things human 
or divine, when he was entering a country as con- 
queror’®, In Lucullus’s campaign against Tigranes, 
when Lucullus was about to cross a river to attack 
the enemy, his officers urged him not to do so on that 
day, because it was a day of ill-omen, reminding him 
that an army under Caepio had been destroyed on 
that day. Lucullus replied”, ‘I will make this a lucky 
day for the Romans’. 

Gaius Cotta, the interlocutor in Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum, complains*! of the pillaging of temples and 
the stealing of images of the gods from shrines, and 
remarks that the Egyptians pay more regard to the 
crocodile, the ibis, and the cat than the Romans pay to 
their holiest temples and images, and that the rifling 


of temples is nothing unusual. In his ode to Fortune, 


MSee § 6, 11.43. “See especially 3.5.14; 3.8.1; 1.26.6, 

Plutarch, Camillus 17, '9Sallust, Historiae 4.69.17 
(Epistula Mithridatis), 

Plutarch, Lucullus 27.7. 

111,81-82, Against such statements as these we must set the 
fact that Cicero, in his speeches, could appeal to the religious 
feelings of his hearers. Moreover, that Lucretius attacked religion 
so passionately is in itself an indication of the hold which he thought 
religion had upon the people. 
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Horace laments” the crimes of his fellowcountrymen 
in the Civil Wars and the disregard for sacred things on 
the part of the younger generation. ‘From what have 
we shrunk, hardened generation that we are? What 
wickedness have we left untouched? From what has 
our youth, through fear of the gods, kept its hands? 
What altars has it spared?’ Surely, Horace is here not 
fighting with mere shadows. Readers of Vergil will 
recall that even that most religious of Roman poets 
(to apply to him the title commonly, and erroneously, 
used) takes rather lightly the acts of indiscretion of one 
Menalcas, committed in a sacellum™, Livy deplores 
the neglect of the gods in his day*4. In one of Seneca’s 
letters to Lucilius, there is a passage® in which the 
philosopher argues against the belief held by many 
that ‘some good can spring from evil’, even from sacri- 
lege. Seneca makes the following comment on sacrilege 
in high places: sacrilegia minuta puniuntur, magna in 
triumphis feruntur. Tacitus, in his general outline of 
the period to be covered in his Histories, mentions” 
that the times will be stained with sacrilege—the 
burning of temples, the violation of sacred rites, 
the seizure of priesthoods by informers. 

Soldiers seem, ordinarily, to have had slender regard 
for things sacred??; but, whenever some untoward 
event occurred, or some uncommon natural pheno- 
menon appeared, they would turn to the ways of re- 
ligion?’. In the early days of Roman history, however, 
there seems to have been some respect for foreign 
rites, even among the soldiery in time of conquest. 
We have a very early instance of this in Livy?®. The 
Romans, after the treachery of the people of Alba 
Longa, during the reign of Tullus, levelled the city; 
but, it is recorded, they spared the temples of the gods. 
In later times things were different. The works of 
Livy, Plutarch, Suetonius, and Tacitus abound in in- 
stances of military sacrilege®®. After the defeat of the 
Latins and the Volscians by the Romans, in the consul- 
ship of Marcus Valerius Corvus and Gaius Poetilius 
(340 B. C.), when the Latins had fired all their build- 
ings except the Temple of Mater Matuta, a terrible 
voice from the temple warned them to keep their 
sacrilegious hands from that shrine*!. This temple was 
spared again at a later time®?. Sallust informs us that 


21.35.34-38. 

*Eclogues 8.7.23-28. Some may take exception to the state- 
ment that Vergil has been erroneously called a religious poet. 
If we mean religious in the modern sense, I agree that Vergil was 
such. But that Vergil believed in the traditional Roman State 
religion I do not for a moment agree. See, for example, Eclogues 
8.19-20; Aeneid 4.65-66, 2.420-430, 7.443-444. In all these 
passages the gods have been impotent to help man despite man’s 
righteousness, because there is a power, fate, above the gods. 
Can this be reconciled with the formal, traditional ideas of re- 
ligion to which Augustus wanted his subjects to cling? 

3.20.5. %8.7.23-28. 

"Tacitus (Historiae 1.66) records an instance where Fabius 
Valens spared the people of Vienne who had come to him with 
their sacred trappings; but he says that the town was spared, not 
because of their piety, but because of their time-honored worth 
and dignity. 

*Tacitus, Annales 1.28, mentions an eclipse of the moon which so 
filled the army of Germanicus with religious fear that it ceased to 
mutiny, 

"The Romans were not the only despoilers of sacred things. 
Hannibal robbed the rich grove of Feronia of its gold and silver 
ornaments, leaving, however, great amounts of brass in their place, 
through some religious scruple on the part of his soldiery (Livy 
2.6.11), 

ULivy 6.33.4-5. 

MLivy 7.27. 


the Roman armies first became accustomed to loot 
temples in the days of Sulla, whose henchmen spared 
nothing, sacred or profane*. Plutarch writes that 
Sulla cut down timber in the sacred .groves of Greece 
and robbed the temples*. His soldiers also robbed 
the oracle of Lebadea*®. Quintus Fulvius Flaccus 
appropriated marble tiles from the temple of Croton, 
taking them to Rome*, This temple was an easy 
prey for pirates, until Pompey put a period to their 
depredations*’. It is recorded that Sextus Pompeius 
purloined sacred offerings from the same temple**, 
One of the most famous instances of the pilfering of 
sacred things was the case of Verres, who stripped 
Sicily of her sacred statues and other religious things*?. 
Julius Caesar, as governor of Gaul, stole sacred objects 
from Gallic shrines and temples, and, though he was 
Pontifex Maximus, he robbed the Capitol of three 
thousand pounds of gold, replacing the loot with an 
equal weight of bronze. Suetonius tells us that 
Caesar paid the expenses of the Civil Wars with the 
spoils of his sacrilegious pilferings". 

We recall that, after Cicero’s departure into exile in 
58 B. C., his archenemy, Publius Clodius, brought 
about the destruction by fire of Cicero’s magnificent 
home on the Palatine, and consecrated on the spot a 
temple and image to Liberty. Cicero tells us® that 
the image was that of a meretrix of Tanagra. On his 
return to Rome, Cicero appeared before the Collegium 
Pontificum to contest the legality of the consecration, 
and to effect the restoration of the house. After it 
had been rebuilt, by order of the Senate and with the 
authority of the Pontifices, prodigies were announced 
near Rome. The haruspices were consulted, and they 
replied that sacred places had been desecrated. Clodius 
declared* that Cicero’s house was intended, for was it 
not sacrilege to destroy his shrine of Liberty? Cicero, 
in the Senate the following day, threw“, with great 
bitterness, the charge of desecration in the teeth of 
Clodius himself, stoutly maintaining that, if there was 
the slightest doubt in the mind of anyone that the 
prodigies had nothing to do with his rebuilt house, he 
would submit to the will of the gods. The Triumvirs, 
Octavian, Antony, and Lepidus, appropriated monies 
which had been entrusted to the Vestals by Romans 
and by foreigners. Cicero’s wife was accused of 
sacrilege in an invective directed against Cicero, 
which is ascribed to Sallust. The people of Rome were 


8Bellum Catilinum 11.6._Compare also Sallust, Historiae 1.55 
(Oratio Lepidi Consulis Ad Populum Romanum): Quaeve humana 
superant aut divina impolluta sunt? 

“Sulla 12.3. %Jbidem, 16.4. *Livy 42.3.2-3; Valerius Maximus 
I.¥.20. 

37Plutarch, Pompey 24.5. 

%Compare Professor Arthur Stanley Pease’s edition of Cicero, 
De Divinatione, pages 179-180 (University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature VI, and VIII [1920; 1923!). We have 
seen above how Cotta, in Cicero's De Natura Deorum, character- 
izes the pilfering of temples as nothing unusual, and how Horace, 
Juvenal, and Tacitus make similar statements. 

See Cicero, In Verrem, and E. G, Sihler, Cicero of Arpinum, 
Chapter nine, 68-91 (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1914), 

“Suetonius, Julius §4.2-3. 

‘Jbidem, 54.3. See my article, Cicero and the Religion of His 
Day, The Classical Journal 21.524-525. 

“De Domo Sua 111, 

‘Tbidem, 1-2. 

“De Haruspicum Responso 8, 

“Plutarch, Antony 21. “Sallust (?), In M. Tullium Ciceronem 


Oratio 2, 
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so incensed against the gods at the death of their be- 
loved Germanicus that they stoned temples, over- 
turned altars, and threw their home-gods out of doors*’. 
We know that, after the fire of 64 A. D., Nero robbed 
the temples of Rome of their treasures of gold, and 
that he seized votive offerings and statues in tem- 
ples of Greece and Asia Minor*’. Juvenal mentions*® 
the theft of a helmet of Mars fromthe Temple of Mars 
Ultor—an act of sacrilege which led capitalists to 
deposit their monies in the Temple of Castor. Martial 
mentions®® a thief who stole a statue of Priapus from a 
garden. Tacitus records®! the fact that, in 59 A. D., 
Pedius Blaesus was driven from the Senate because 
of charges preferred by the people of Cyrene that he had 
robbed the Temple of Aesculapius. After the murder 
of Galba by his adopted son, Licinianus Piso, the 
latter sought sanctuary from the mob in the Temple 
of Vesta. Tacitus assures us® that it was not the sanc- 
tity of the place on which Piso relied, but its obscurity. 
Vitellius set fire to the Temple of Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus, into which he had driven the partisans of 
Vespasian®., The temple was leveled to the ground*. 
In 60 A. D. Vitellius became Governor of Africa. 
While he was in charge of the public works there, he 
stole gifts and ornaments from the temples; some, of 
gold and silver, he replaced with brass and tin®. At 
the fall of Cremona in 60 A. D., the soldiers of Ves- 
pasian rushed into the town and committed outrages of 
every sort, laying greedy hands on the gold of the 
temples especially. All things sacred perished in 
the flames which destroyed the city®®. We read5’ 
that, after the death of Vitellius, the soldiers of Ves- 
pasian dealt death, caring naught whether the killing 
was done in the forum or in a temple. 

It is comforting to read about a public official who, 
so far from stooping to commit sacrilege, punished it 
when it was within his power to do so. This man was 
Agricola, the high-minded Governor of Britain and the 
father-in-law of Tacitus. He had been appointed to an 
office which had control over the gifts of the people to 
the temples; we read** that he allowed no act of sacri- 
lege to go unpunished, save only that of Nero. 

It seems strange that Domitian should act as a de- 
fender of religious things against sacrilege. But such 
seems to have been the case, for we read*’ that, when a 
certain freedman built a tomb for his son out of stones 
intended for the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, Domi- 
tian destroyed it and threw the contents of the tomb 
into the sea. 


While sacrilege among the Romans is most frequent- 
ly concerned with temples, we find numerous examples 
of a general nature. The Romans secured their early 
existence as a State by an act of sacrilege—the rape of 
the Sabine women®. It was to a religious spectacle, 
the Consualia, that the Romans invited their neighbors, 


47Suetonius, Caligula 5. ‘’Tacitus, Annales 15.45, 16.23; Agrico- 
la 6. ; 

4914.261-262. 4.72. Annales 14.18. 5¢Historiae 1.43. 

8Suetonius, Vitellius 15.3. Tacitus. Historiae 3.71-72. 

sSsSuetonius, Vitellius 5. “Tacitus, Historiae 3.33. 

57] bidem, 4.1. 

8Tacitus, Agricola 6. Suetonius, Domitian 8.5. 

6Livy 1.9.6-13; Plutarch, Romulus 14. 


among them the Sabines; the Sabine girls accused 
their abductors of deceiving them under the pretext of 
religion. According to the story recorded in Plu- 
tarch", Romulus was murdered by the Senators in the 
Temple of Vulcan. To Jupiter alone the Romans 
allowed the honor of riding in a chariot drawn by four 
white horses; but Camillus, after the capture of Veii, 
rode thus in his triumph®. Marcellus seized upon the 
time of the festival of Artemis to force an entrance into 
Syracuse and attack the city from within®, 

A famous case of sacrilege, involving a scandal of 
great political importance, was the desecration of the 
rites of Bona Dea by the notorious Publius Clodius 
Pulcher. Women only were allowed to attend these 
rites; but in 62 B. C., when the ceremonies were held at 
the house of Julius Caesar, Clodius, decked as a music- 
girl, with the connivance of Caesar’s wife Pompeia 
entered the house. He was detected, and the charge of 
sacrilege was brought against him*, 

It is said® that, during the First Punic War, a 
Publius Clodius, an ancestor of this Clodius, and his 
colleague, Lucius Junius, set sail against the foe 
despite unfavorable auspices. When the _ sacred 
chickens, freed from their coops, had refused to eat, 
Clodius gave orders that they should be plunged into 
water that they might drink, if they would not eat. 
The laughter caused by this action turned to tears 
after the disaster to the fleet at Drepana. Junius com- 
mitted suicide. 

On one occasion, Bibulus, Caesar’s colleague in the 
consulship in 59 B.C., reported unfavorable omens, in 
order to prevent the passage of a land law proposed by 
Caesar. We read that Caesar drove Bibulus from 
the forum by force of arms. 

During an illness of Germanicus, the people of 
Antioch offered vows for his recovery. When their 
prayers had been answered and they were fulfilling 
their vows, Piso broke in on their sacred rites; his 
lictors drove away the sacrificial victims and routed the 
people’. In 61 A. D. when the Romans faced the 
Britons and the Druid priests, who were in the fore- 
front of the British lines, the Romans fell upon the 
priests furiously, and also destroyed their sacred 
groves®®, Tacitus represents®® Boadicea, the British 
amazon, as haranguing her forces with tales of sacrilege 
committed by the invaders; she hoped thereby to 
arouse courage in her soldiers. During the revolt of 
the legions in Germany, when representatives from the 
Senate, headed by Munatius Plancus, had arrived on 
the scene, Plancus sought the protection of the stand- 
ards and the eagle, the defilement of which would have 
been a sacrilegious act of the worst sort; yet, had it 
not been for the intervention of Calpurnius, the eagle- 
bearer, Plancus would have been murdered. Tacitus 


Romulus 27. ®Plutarch, Camillus 7. 

Plutarch, Marcellus 18.3. Plutarch, Caesar 9-10. 

65Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2.7; De Divinatione 1.29, 2.71. 
Compare the note by Professor A. S. Pease on Cicero, De Divi- 
natione 1.29 (page 136): ‘‘The explanation of his defeat as due to his 
irreligious disregard of auspices may perhaps show a religious 
radicalism inherited from his father, whose blindness was ascribed 
to his religious innovations..." See Livy 9.29.9-11; Valerius 
Maximus 1.1.17. 
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shrinks from the horror of such a sacrilege—a thing un- 
heard of, he assures us, even among barbarian peoples”’. 
When discipline had been restored to the disaffected 
legions on the Rhine, Germanicus built a bridge 
over the river, and his army, once over, took ven- 
geance on the Germans for the death of Varus and the 
loss of the standards. They ravaged the whole country, 
having respect neither for man nor woman, and com- 
mitted acts of sacrilege everywhere, even destroying a 
barbarian temple”. The sanctity with which the 
eagles of the army were regarded is indicated in a story 
in Tacitus”. The wife of a certain military commander 
was wont to visit the sentinels in the camp at night, 
and even went so far as to commit adultery at the very 
spot where the eagles were placed—an act of sacrilege 
which makes the aristocratic Tacitus bristle with indig- 
nation. Tiberius, we know, desecrated holy days by 
executions’, Claudius paid no attention to the scruple 
which kept the law courts closed on holy days”. Nero 
took a swim in the sacred waters which were the source 
of the water supply brought to Rome first by Ancius 
Martius. The illness which resulted from this im- 
perial caprice was ascribed by the people to the ven- 
geance of the gods®. We read” that, although there 
was peace in Italy, the soldiers of Vitellius spared 
nothing sacred or profane in the colonies and the mu- 
nicipal towns. 

The Romans commonly burned their dead on pyres; 
it was an ancient custom to eat food at the tomb7’. 
Some of the food was placed on the burning pyre as an 
offering to the Manes of the dead. Hungry thieves 
would steal such food’’. In Eunuchus 489-492 Ter- 
ence has such a practice in mind; there the slave Par- 
meno tells Gnatho, among other things, that a person 
who flattered the boasting general Thraso would 
snatch food from the fire. Suetonius, commenting 
on the gormandizing proclivities of Vitellius, remarks 
that the Emperor, even in the midst of sacrifice, 
would snatch meat and sacred cakes from the altars 
and eat them”’. 


One is forced to believe that the Vestals, despite their 
vows of chastity and their putative holiness, were often 
a little lower than the angels. The maid Tarpeia, who 
treacherously opened the portals of the Citadel to the 
Sabine Tatius, was a Vestal; she used her sacred office 
of drawing water from the holy spring of the Camenae 
as a pretext to admit the Sabines*®. If we are to give 
credence to these stories, the unchastity of the Vestals 
seems to have been common. The founder of Rome saw 
the light of day as the result of the ravishing of the 
Vestal Rhea by the god Mars. In 483 B. C., sooth- 
sayers were consulted about the meaning of portents 
from the gods; they reported that sacred rites had been 
neglected. The result was that Oppia, a Vestal, was 
charged with having broken her vow, and she was 


bidem, 1.30. 1[bidem, 1.51. 72Tacitus, Historiae 1.48. 

Suetonius, Tiberius 61.2. “Suetonius, Claudius 14. “Tacitus, 
Annales 14.22. 

Tacitus, Historiae 2.56. 

7Vergil, Aeneid 6.224-225; 11.198-199. 

78Catullus 59; Plautus, Pseudolus 127. 

Suetonius, Vitellius 13.3. %Livy 1.11.6-9. 


buried alive, During the period of the First Samnite 
War, Minucia, a Vestal, brought suspicion upon her- 
self because of her fondness for pretty dresses; on the 
evidence of a slave she was charged with unchastity 
and was buried alive near the Porta Collina, at a place 
afterwards called Campus Sceleratus, presumably from 
this event®. At the time of the Second Punic War, 
two Vestals, Opimia and Floronia, violated their vows 
of chastity, and were detected: one committed suicide, 
the other was buried alive at the Porta Collina. Lucius 
Cantilius, one of the clerks of the Pontifices, charged 
with a liaison with Floronia, was scourged to death®. 
Catiline was accused of incest with a Vestal, Fabia 
Terentia, half-sister of Cicero’s wife; but she was ac- 
quitted, probably because of influential friends*™. 
Nero had no regard for anything sacred; and so we are 
not surprised to read that he deflowered the Vestal 
Rubria®, With a contemptuous sneer, Juvenal ac- 
cuses* Crispinus of a liaison with a Vestal; but Do- 
mitian’s interest in Crispinus prevented the traditional 
punishment for the crime. Incest with Vestals seems 
to have been condoned by Vespasian and Titus§’; 
but Suetonius tells us that Domitian punished offend- 
ers, first by capital punishment and later by the ex- 
treme penalty. Oculata and Varronilla broke their 
vows, and Domitian allowed them to choose their 
mode of death. Their lovers suffered banishment. 
Cornelia, the chief of the Vestals, had been acquitted 
once; but she was accused again, convicted, and buried 
alive, and her paramours were beaten to death with 
rods in the Comitium. One, an ex-praetor, was allowed 
to go into exile. In at least one instance—that of the 
Vestal Postumia—the charge of unchastity was 
quashed; but, as Livy says**, she was under suspicion 
because of her free and easy manner. We recall that 
Vestals were supposed to dress modestly in white, to 
keep their eyes on the ground, and their thoughts on 
holy things. 


It is tempting to digress at this point to indicate some 
of the extrareligious activities of the Vestals, which 
may suggest a reason for their emotional lapses. We 
recall that the Vestals interceded with Sulla in behalf 
of the recalcitrant Julius, when Sulla was dogging 
Caesar’s heels, and that their pleas did not go un- 
heeded®*. It is small wonder, then, that after Caesar’s 
assassination, his will was found to have been intrusted 
to the care of these women”. Women were forbidden 
by Augustus to watch the brutal gladiatorial shows 
except from the upper tiers; but weread that Augustus 
assigned special seats to the holy Vestals". On one 
occasion, during the conflict between Vitellius and 
Vespasian, Vestals were sent by Vitellius to the camp 
of Antonius to plead for the cessation of fighting for 
a day; yet, while the Vestals were received with respect, 


SILivy 2.42.10-11. “Livy 8.15.7-8. “Livy 22.57... 
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they were dismissed without having accomplished their 
mission™, 

The greatest number of acts of sacrilege recorded in 
this paper have been concerned with temples, whether 
Roman or foreign. We have noted temples razed to 
the ground, altars overthrown; a populace, angry with 
their gods who refused to answer their prayers, tum- 
bling their home-gods unceremoniuosly into the streets; 
vandals looting temples of marble tiles, stones, statues, 
helmets, ornaments of gold and silver and precious 
stones, votive offerings, and monies stored for safe- 
keeping. We have seen religious festivals desecrated 
by murderous assaults, sacred rites violated by de- 
bauchees, a hungry beggar stealing food from the 
blazing fite of a funeral pyre, and a general guzzling 
food snatched from the altar of sacrifice. Blood and 
lust have desecrated the sacred eagles of the army, the 
holy office of the priestess of Vesta has been a byword, 
a Pontifex Maximus has robbed the gold from a temple, 
and an informer has risen to a priesthood by his own 
villanies; soldiers have vented their angry passions 
against the temples of the gods of their own and foreign 
nations; provincial governors have been models for 
their soldiers in the most approved methods of looting 
temples; a godless Emperor has a caprice to bathe in a 
sacred spring, and a general plunges the sacred chickens 
into polluting waters. The motives for the acts have 
been hunger, lust, murder, love of power, personal gain, 
caprice, revenge, hate, and a whole gamut of base 
emotions. The picture has not been a pleasant one. 
If one were disposed to exculpate the Romans, one 
could point to many pious acts on the part of the faith- 
ful; and yet the fact would still remain—that sacrilege 
was common among the Romans. 
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Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. Von Wolf 
Aly. Bielefeld and Leipzig: Velhagen and Klasing 
(1925). Pp. XVII + 418. 9 Marks (bound). 


Professor W. Aly’s Geschichte der Griechischen 
Literatur gives us an inspiring survey of Greek liter- 
ature. In twelve well written chapters the author 
has succeeded to a remarkable degree in covering the 
whole field of Greek letters from Homer to Eusebius. 

He begins (VII) with a striking thesis, that we havea 
history of Greek litterati, but no history of Greek liter- 
ature. Hence he dwells throughout on the creative 
and intellectual tendencies of each period; he discusses 
e.g. a poem rather than its author. He seeks to dis- 
cover (VII) the ‘‘wirklich treibenden Faktoren”, 
because he believes (VIII) in ‘‘eine immanente Ge- 
setzlichkeit geistiger Erscheinungen”’. 

Another striking statement is this (Preface, VII): 
‘“*...Und so wird man denn vielleicht einige Namen 
vermissen, aber niemanden, von dem etwas Greifbares 

“Tacitus, Historiae 3.81. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura 1.316~-319, mentions the fact that 
bronze statues could be seen in Rome whose right hands had 


m worn away by the kisses of the passersby. See also 5.1 164 
1203; 3-53-54; 4.1236-1320; 5.1222-1232; Juvenal 10.289-292: 


9.137-140; 6.393-397; Statius, Silvae 1.4, 5.2.159, 5.1.161-165. 


erhalten geblieben ist...’ There is a discussion of 
Ocellus (322), and of Antigonus of Carystus (259), 
but there is no mention of Julian the Apostate or of 
Libanius; yet from both these authors a good deal of 
tangible material has reached us! Such omissions 
are all the more to be regretted because Professor Aly 
dwells at length on philosophy, religion, and religious 
literature. I cannot accept as a complete history of 
Greek literature a work that omits these two authors, 

The book is not addressed to professional students 
alone (VII). Since this is the case, the constant 
employment of such Greek technical terms as ‘‘Areté”’ 
(48), ‘‘das Aition” (39), ‘‘Das Demotikon” (79), 
“‘Techne” (137: ‘‘...Seine Techne scheint der in- 
ventio gedient zu haben’’), ‘‘die Form des Hypom- 
nema” (158-159), ‘‘der Asebieprozess” (170), ‘‘kom- 
binierte Altatthis’’ (344), etc., is decidedly annoying. 

The contents of the book are as follows (I give the 
titles in translation): 

Preface (I-VIII); Table of Contents (IX-XI]I); 
Chronological Table (XI-XVII); Introduction (1-6); 
I. The Homeric Epos (7-31); II. The Local Styles 
(31-55); III. On the Road to Cultural Unity (55-94); 
IV. The Literature of the Attic Empire (95-157); 
V. The Intellectual Movement and the Foundation 
of the Peripatos (157-191); VI. To World Empire and 
its Disintegration (191-217); VII. The Modern Art 
(217-249); VIII. The Advance of Classicism (249- 
265); IX. The Termination of Hellenism (265-295); 
X. Classicism from Augustus to Trajan (295-330); 
XI. The New Sophistic from Hadrian to Septimius 
Severus (330-371); XII. New Conception of Life 
in Inherited Forms (371-406); Bibliography (407- 
412); Index Nominum (413-418). 


The account of the Homeric Poems, the cyclic epos, 
and the ‘Homeric Hymns’ is very well written. Pro- 
fessor Aly’s starting-point for the treatment of the epos 
is ‘‘Volkserzahlung” (20) and its different ‘‘Motivreih- 
en’’ (21). The search for elements of folk-tradition and 
its different by-products is applied to other branches of 
literature also, namely to dramatic poetry (78, 114) 
and history (132, 405). 

The treatment of Hesiod and lyric poetry is fault- 
less. This chapter (31-55) is one of the best in the 
book; it shows the author’s skill in compressing, with- 
out becoming tedious, a great deal of material within 
a limited space. Outstanding are the discussions of 
Solon (45-46), and Simonides (51-52). The results 
of the most recent papyrological discoveries are taken 
into consideration. 

A very interesting innovation is found in Chapter 
III. It has become the custom in histories of Greek 
literature to treat all lyric poets together; this holds 
true also of the great tragedians. But Professor Aly 
treats Aeschylus (85-94) together with other literary 
representatives of the sixth and fifth centuries— 
Hecataeus and other early historians (60-64), the 
philosophical poets Xenophanes, Parmenides, and 
Empedocles (65-67), and the masters of choral lyric, 
Pindar and Bacchylides (67~73). He thus separates 
his discussion of Pindar and Bacchylides from the 
treatment of the main body of lyric poetry (discussed 
in Chapter IT), and sets Aeschylus off from the other 
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perhaps dislike a separation which in his opinion inter- 
feres with an understanding of the structural unity of a 
certain genus of poetry. But such a separation has its 
good points. First, it frees authors from established 
literary pigeon-holes, and, secondly, it may help us 
to understand the relations of authors not only to their 
fellow-writers but also to the intellectual tendencies of a 
specific period or century. 


The treatment of the tragedians is, on the whole, 
excellent. The plays are analyzed in a way that is 
far from hackneyed. Due attention is also given to 
tragic diction. 


Among the historians, Herodotus (128-131), whose 
study constitutes Professor Aly’s field of special 
interest!, is treated with particular consideration. 
His career and character are vigorously defended. 
Interesting in this connection is the discussion of 
Herodotus’s influence upon Sophocles (130). Good, 
also, is the treatment of Lysias (163-164). 


In the case of Plato (170-179) Professor Aly is not 
so much interested in presenting his philosophy as in 
giving one section of the ‘‘Gesamtbild” of Plato, 
i.e. Plato the artist (173); in this effort he is eminently 
successful. The same method is employed in the case 
of Plotinus (379-382). It is not the philosopher but 
the ‘‘Schriftsteller’’ Plotinus that interests Professor 


Aly (381). 


The treatment of the New Comedy (218-222) and 
its representatives is disappointing; no one could give 
a fair estimate of this important branch of poetry in 
four pages. Alexandrian poetry fares much better 
(225-243), though parts of it (and, I may add, some 
other portions of the book) read like Apollonius’s list of 
heroes participating in the Quest of the Golden Fleece 
or the Homeric Catalogue of Ships. The accounts of 
Polybius (267-272), epistolography, including Alci- 
phron (339-342), Lucian (349-354), and Christian 
writers (387-396) also deserve special mention. 


On the whole, this book may be considered an un- 
usual achievement. To compress an immense mass of 
materia! within 406 pages is in itself a commendable 
accomplishment; it is a still greater accomplishment to 
be able to master the ever-increasing results of modern 
scholarship and to combine them, usually, with a fair 
sense of proportion. Though one may feel now and 
then a lack of proportion, or may find fault with the 
undeniable fact that, on account of its conciseness, 
the book is no light reading, or may find disconcerting, 
for the time being, the unusual way of approaching 
facts or problems, yet it must be said that Professor 
Aly executed his tasks admirably. His new way of 
approach ought to attract the attention of students 
and lovers of Greek literature. 


One would like to see the Bibliography (which is 
selective, not exhaustive) not limited to books printed 
in German. 


HuntER COLLEGE JACOB HAMMER 
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The Documentary Sources of Greek History. By 
M. Cary. Oxford: Basil Blackwell (1927). Pp. 
xi + 140. Six Shillings. 

Mr. Cary’s little book, The Documentary Sources 
of Greek History, is a most useful work. Mr. Cary 
says, in his Preface, that ‘‘it seeks to stimulate but not 
to satisfy the interest” in Greek historical documents, 
“‘to set the reader on his way but not to carry him over 
the course’. Nevertheless it may be affirmed with 
some certainty that most scholars will find in it many 
things they did not know. There are ten chapters: 
I. Introductory, II. Laws, III. Decrees Relating to 
Home Affairs, IV. Decrees Relating to Foreign Affairs, 
V. Executive Records, VI. Judicial Records, VII. 
Official Correspondence, VIII. Private Documents, 
IX. Coins, X. Unwritten Documents. There is also a 
Bibliography. 

The introductory chapter is full of interesting 
material. On page 8 Mr. Cary says, 

The comparative lateness of our inscriptions and 
papyri is not altogether to be regretted, for they 
become numerous just at the point where our literary 
texts grow scanty. It is not too much to say that the 
writing of an adequate history of Hellenistic Greece 
has only become possible since the newly discovered 
documentary texts of that period have begun to ac- 
cumulate. Moreover, it is no great disadvantage that 
Ptolemaic papyri deal mostly with minor officials and 
folk in humble walks of life, for it is about these that 
we most require fresh knowledge. 


A note on the next page may be quoted: 


Writing some forty years ago Dr. Jowett (Thucydi- 
des: Introduction to second edition) was perhaps justi- 
fied in belittling the quantitative contribution of non- 
literary sources to our knowledge of Greek history. 
At the present time such disparagement would be a 
mark of sheer ignorance. 


As one reads the chapter on Laws, it is curious to note 
that practically nothing is preserved of Cleisthenes’s 
legislation (12): 

His constitutional laws were not quoted by the 
Attic orators, for such of them as had not been super- 
seded by the fourth century had become too familiar 
to require reiteration. Moreover it is probable that 
his code was never copied on stone, for in 411 B. C. 
a legislative commission which required a text of his 
statutes had to be directed to ‘make a search for them’ 
... presumably in the recesses of the archives. 


On page 14 it is inferred ‘‘that Greek codes were not 
usually exhibited in durable stone copies’’, for Strabo 
mentions as something uncommon the fact that the 
statutes of Massilia were on public view. 

In Chapter VII (Official Correspondence), by way 
of illustration of the light thrown on matters of detail 
through the study, collectively, of official documents, 
it is mentioned (80) that 
by a close study of Attic inscriptions of the fourth 
century the Finnish scholar Sundwall has proved that 
the administration of Athens at that period was largely 
in the hands of the well-to-do, and that the ¢vyapxla 
which Plato noticed had not set in at any rate in his 
native town. 


Chapter LX, on Coins, is one of the most interesting 
and useful in the book. Mr. Cary points out among 
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the defects of Greek coins considered as _ historical 
documents the fact that coins of the pre-Roman 
period seldom carry any continuous legend. 

The earliest pieces carry no lettering at all, and on 
Greek coins of any century B. C. we miss the wealth 
of commemorative or propagandist legend<s> which 
bedizen both Greek and Roman coins of the Roman 
Empire and convert these into miniature newspapers. 


Mr. Seltman’s important work on the coins of 
Athens! is repeatedly referred to, especially in relation 
to the coinage and types of Pisistratus, under whom, 
as is well known, the head of Athena became the stand- 
ing type of Athenian coins, in place of the devices of 
the aristocratic families. Mr. Seltman distinguishes 
the various mints of Pisistratus during his exile, when 
he was coining money for pay for his soldiers—a very 
general incentive for activity at the mint. The Car- 
thaginians’s earliest pieces (fourth century) were 
struck in Sicily on a Syracusan pattern, and were thus 
(101) ‘‘probably intended for their mercenary forces in 
the Greek wars rather than for their own trade’, just 
as Roman generals struck silver coins at Capua for 
their mercenaries long before silver was emitted from 
the mint at Rome. Again we read (103), 


The immense output of Alexander’s mints is an 
obvious result of his raids of bullion in the gorgeous yet 
secretive East. Since one of the chief consumers 
of specie in the ancient world was the soldier on active 
service, it is worth inquiring whether other spurts by 
Greek mints may not stand in connection with special 
military efforts. 


Instances of depreciation are rare among Greek 
coins. ‘‘The Athenians displayed exemplary honesty 
in this respect, and their high standard was maintained 
by most of the Hellenistic kings’’ (104). Greek coins 
were generally accepted freely in other States; hence 
their distribution affords some information as to Greek 
trade. The ‘Furthest West’ of Greek coin-hoards is 
the island of Jersey (105, note 2). 

It is noted that the portraits of Alexander on his 
coins are a proof of his apotheosis, since only gods and 
heroes had previously appeared as coin types. ‘‘To 
study a series of types from the earliest to the best 
period of Greek numismatic art is perhaps the quickest 
way of realising the progress of Greek civilisation” 
(110). 

Among Unwritten Documents, sculptures are in- 
cluded. On page 119 Mr. Cary says that ‘‘a recently 
discovered statue at Sparta, representing a warrior in a 
heroic attitude, and executed c.470-460 B. C., has been 
plausibly identified with Leonidas’. Any one who 
has seen this statue in the Museum at Athens must have 
felt a thrill in gazing at what one would like to think a 


1G. T. Seltman, Athens: Its History and Coinage Before the 
Persian Invasion (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1924). 
For a review of this work see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 21.62-63. 


portrait of Leonidas, and is grateful for Mr. Cary’s 
“‘plausibly”’. 

The Bibliography is very valuable. There is no 
Index, a fact which seriously detracts from the use- 
fulness of the book; however, it is almost the only 
fault to be found with the work, except for a few mis- 
prints. Any teacher of Greek or of Greek history will 
find the book indispensable, not of course as a source 
in itself, but as a finger-post. The references to the 
inscriptional sources are especially full and useful. 


BARNARD COLLEGE GERTRUDE HIRST 


THE NEW MUSIC AND DIONYSIUS 
HALICARNASSUS 


On March 13, 1926, in the Town Hall, New York 
City, The League of Composers gave a program of new 
music, the chief innovation being the Sonata Casi 
Fantasia (by a Mexican composer, Julian Carrillo), 
a piece of music written in quarter, eighth, and six- 
teenth tones. I quote from the program note: 

“The Sonata Casi Fantasia, written for the League's 
concert, is performed to illustrate the possibilities 
which the development of the instruments themselves 
offer <sic!> to the composers of the future. Mr. 
Carrillo, who is a Mexican, has been at work for thirty- 
five years on the problem of releasing those finer sub- 
divisions of sound which to him have seemed unneces- 
sarily imprisoned in the twelve tone scale....Next 
season he intends to introduce a symphony orchestra 
of new instruments all designed to play quarter, eighth 
or sixteenth tones, accompanied by a chorus of voices 
singing the same subdivisions. For the scoring of these 
tones he has invented a new system of notation, an4 
from his pen have already come new treatises on har- 
mony and ear-training.... 

Sonata Cast Fantasia is scored for a guitar playing 
quarter tones, an octavina playing eighths, an arpa- 
citera playing sixteenths, a French horn (made in New 
York), playing sixteenth tones, and the usual violin 
and cello, on which the instrumentalists have been 
taught by the composer how to produce quarter tones 
and eighths. The ensemble of players have learned the 
system of notation and the technique of these instru- 
ments during the last two months’”’. 

With this latest development in the art of music 
(to the untrained ear the finer distinctions, at this 
first hearing, went unperceived) may be compared a 
statement in Dionysius Halicarnassus, written about 
7 B. C. (the italics are mine)!: 

“On the other hand instrumental and vocal music 
uses a great number of intervals—not merely the 
fifth, but beginning with the octave it makes use also of 
the fifth, the fourth, the third, the tone, the semi-tone, 
and quite perceptibly, as some think, the quarter-tone 
also”’. 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
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ations of pitch is of course merely the result of training. Practised 
musicians can detect variations of 1/128 of a tone: see J. G. McKen- 
drick, On the Physiological Perception of Musical Tone, 47 (Lon- 
don, Frowde, 1899). 
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American Academy in Rome 


School of Classical Studies 
Seventh Summer Session, July 8 - Aug. 16, 1929 


Teachers and Graduate Students in the Classics, History, and 
related subjects are invited to attend the Seventh Summer Session of 
the School of Classical Studies in the American Academy in Rome. 


The Session will be conducted by Professor Grant Showerman, 
of the University of Wisconsin, Annual Professor in the School in 
1922-1923, and Director of the Summer Sessions of 1923-1928. 


The program will consist of one comprehensive and unified course 
on the history, monuments, literature, and life of the City of Rome, 
with special attention to classical antiquity. The enrollment will 
be limited to 50. 


For further details write to Professor Grant Showerman, 


410 North Butler Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 


THE NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


Twenty-Ninth Year, 1928-1929 


SECOND LUNCHEON MEETING 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16, AT 10:30 A. M. 


ADDRESS SuBjEcTt—Horace’s Sabine Farm 
SPEAKER—Professor Edward K. Rand, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
PLaceE—Casa Italiana, Columbia University (117th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue) 


Luncheon at Men’s Faculty Club 


Tickets to the Luncheon may be obtained from the Secretary- 
Treasurer, Professor E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College, Lexington 
Avenue and 68th Street, New York City. 


Tickets for the Luncheon, $1.25 each. 
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Look forward now to the Bi-millennial (200oth) Anniversary of 
Vergil’s birth to be celebrated in 1930. This new ‘‘anniversary 
edition” is an indication of the increasing interest in the life 
and work of the great poet. 


The Standard Edition 


For twenty-eight years Knapp’s 
Vergil has been accepted by the Latin 
teachers ofthe country as the standard 
classroom edition of the Aeneid. Now, 
in the light of his many additional 
years of study and experience, and of 
the wide use of the book in thousands 


of Schools, Professor Twelve-book Edition New Illustrations 
Knapp has made this Books I-VI complete, and exten- 
revision sive selections from Books There are many more 
VII-XII. 848 pages, $1.96. 
illustrations than in e 
New Plates Six-book Edition, with Ovid. 
Twelve selections from the old edition—all of them 
The book has been en- Metamorphoses. 848 pages, 


tirely reset, and printed 5. 


from new plates. 


Text editions for class use supplied free. sources. 


KNAPP’S 
VERGIL 
REVISED 


Published 
September, 1928 


New Sections in the Introduction 


Added introductory material stresses 
more fully the literary character of 
the work. Illustrations from English 


poetry are used. 


from ancient, authentic 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
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